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quantities, but the cost was far too great to bring
it into general use. Moreover, the demand, even
for iron, had not developed far enough to attract
capital in any great amount Iron was produced
in small furnaces and in small quantities, and no
one dreamed that it would ever become anything
more than the precarious, poverty-stricken, uncer-
tain industry that it had always been. The best
furnaces in those days did not produce a thou-
sand tons of iron a year, and, because of the fluctua-
tions in demand, most iron makers were without
capital and constantly in debt. The panics of
1837 and 1857 had caused the failure of scores of
iron founders Nobody with capital wanted to
put money into so precarious a business

But, as railroad building expanded, the demand
for more durable iron began to increase steadily.
Steel was recognized as the ideal substance for
rails, but the cost of making it was prohibitive.
If some genius would only devise a method for
making cheap steel, he would be one of the bene-
factors of the century And it usually happens,
when the demand for a given thing is insistent
enough, that the needed genius does arise. In 1847,
a young man of thirty-six, William Kelly, bought
the Suwanee Iron Works near Eddyville, Kentucky.